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IX. — An Account of the Ovahs, a roxe of people residing in the 
Interior of Madagascar : with a Sketch of their Country, Ap- 
pearance, Dress, Language, 8rc. By Captain Locke Lewis, R.£. 
Read 25th May, 1835. 

In the year 1817 I was stationed in Mauritius, and in the month 
of June of that year, being desirous of visiting the island of 
Madagascar, I sailed with Captain Stanfell, who commanded 
H.M.S. Phaeton, in company with two princes, named Ratarike 
and Rahove, brothers to Radama, king of Ovah, the central pro- 
vince of the island. 

We anchored off Tamatave, a bay on the eastern coast, on the 
4th of July. This port is situated in latitude 18° 10' S., and longi- 
tude 49° 31' E., the variation of the compass being 11° 56' W. 
The entrance is between reefs, and ships are exposed to an easterly 
wind ; but the anchorage is good, with hard, sandy bottom. 

Ratarike and Rahove had been residing for some months with 
his Excellency Sir Robert Farquhar, then Governor of the island 
of Mauritius, and were escorted on board the Phaeton by their 
guardian Mr. Hastie ; also by Dremundersheman, one of Ra- 
ddma's right-hand men and his writer, and many other Malgash 
natives, who formed their suite. 

On the 7th of July, these princes, with their suite and our- 
selves, quitted the frigate in three boats, under a royal salute ; and 
on landing at Tamatave we were received by a guard of honour 
(sent by the king), which escorted us into the presence of Radama, 
who had taken up a commanding position on an eminence, and 
was seated in his car, supported on the shoulders of numbers of 
his people, richly attired, and holding in his hand an umbrella, of 
a red colour, which in the East is an emblem of royalty. The 
car was lowered, and the king received his brothers. Then 
a general salute of muskets from every side, and a shout from 
the natives, welcomed their return, when two of the tallest men 
took them on their shoulders, and in their splendid dresses exhi- 
bited them to the multitude. Mr. Hastie was next introduced to 
the king, with the highest possible recommendation from Sir Ro- 
bert Farquhar. He had studied the manners and customs of the 
Ovahs, as well as their language, whilst guardian to the princes ; 
he was afterwards constantly near the person of Radama, who 
placed the utmost confidence in him ; and the English govern- 
ment so acknowledged the value of his services as to appoint him 
British Agent to the Court of Radama. During this period, I 
was so fortunate as to be thrown much into his society, and through 
him was enabled to obtain the following contributions towards an 
account of a race of people till then little known, and which I offer 
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to the consideration of the Royal Geographical Society, in hopes 
of exciting some degree of interest in their future career. 

Ovah is the smallest province in the island of Madagascar. It is 
supposed to take its name from Oove (Eve), the natives believing 
themselves to be the original inhabitants ; but it also bears the name 
of Ancove, which means distant, being situated 300 miles from 
Tamatave, and J 60 miles from the nearest coast. Its capital, 
where Radama resided, is called Thanaan-arive, which signifies a 
thousand villages, or lands — from tanaan,* village or land, and 
arive,f a thousand. It is situated in lat. 18° 5& S., long, about 
47° E., at an elevation of 4000 feet above the level of the sea; 
and in 1817 contained 8000 inhabitants. 

The Ovahs are in height rather above the European standard, 
portly in their person, of shades of colour from deep black to 
copper (the latter colour however being most prevalent), and good 
nature is imprinted on their countenances. They are clothed only 
in an upper and lower garment, the saimbou and seddick ; the 
former being a sort of robe, with which they partially envelope 
the body, wearing it in the manner of a scarf — the men throwing 
one end over the left shoulder, to give freedom to the right arm, 
whilst the women throw it over the right; the seddick, or under gar- 
ment, is called also langouti. They delight in the simplicity of their 
dress, and the ease with which they can disencumber themselves of 
it. They generally carry in the right hand a zazaie,J that is, a lance 
of about six feet in length, of polished wood and very straight, 
terminated by a javelin blade, and shod with iron ; and they are 
particularly fond of decorating their persons with silver and glass 
bracelets and rings, and with amulets or charms, especially the 
teeth of the caiman, a species of crocodile found in the rivers. 
Some wear plain, and others ornamental, head-dresses. A few of 
the chieftains carry the atze or battle-axe, and some of them are 
provided with shields. 

Their dwellings are generally small, that is, about five feet high 
to the wall-plate, fifteen feet long, and twelve feet wide. The 
frame-work is of round timber, easily selected for the purpose, 
and thatched with the zouzoura, which is the papyrus or paper- 
plant of the ancients, or with a reed called hayrana. 

The villages are generally built on small eminences in the 
neighbourhood of good water, and contain from a small number 
to sixteen hundred houses. They are guarded against hostile in- 
vasions by having one, two, or three ditches surrounding them, as 
well as by being enclosed by a stockade fence. Each family oc- 
cupies a separate building; and their household furniture consists 
of some baskets, a cushion on which to sit, a mat to lie down on, 

* Tanaan, a fort or village. — S. + Arfvu, one thousand, — S. 

| Sagaie or hasagaie? — S. 
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with a matted bolster for a pillow, cooking-vessels made of pot- 
ter's clay which the soil produces, a felling axe, wooden pestle and 
mortar for taking the husks off the rice, a winnower, and a loom 
for making cloth. 

The other tribes consider the Ovahs as a powerful and indus- 
trious people, and look up to them as superior, from the know- 
ledge they possess of manufacturing silken and cotton saimbous 
and seddicks, the forging of iron, and applying it to different 
purposes, from the blade of the zazaie or lance down to a needle, 
and the making of silver and gold chains, balances, and other 
articles wherein great ingenuity is displayed. 

Their language is written in the Arabic character. Dremun- 
dersheman, the king's scribe, wrote me out the alphabet they 
make use of; and a friend of mine, who had studied the languages 
of the East, stated that the characters agree with most of the ortho- 
graphical signs commonly used in the Persian or Hindoostanee 
language. Sir William Jones is of opinion, that from the three 
roots, the Hindoo, Hebrew, and Tartarian, may be traced all the 
languages of the world. 

It is no easy matter to determine whether the Ovah people be 
of Indian, Arabian, or Tartar origin ; but there is reason to 
suppose that, through the medium of trade, the province of Ovah 
-became peopled from India ; for Castaneda states, that Vasco de 
Gama touching at Melinda, in April 1498, found there four 
merchant ships from Cambaya of the East Indies, and describes 
the traders " as people of a brown colour, good stature, and well 
proportioned ; the hair of their heads long like women's and 
plaited, and having turbans." This description agrees well with 
that of the Ovahs. In 1817, as I passed through Radama's en- 
campment, I observed a female taking great pains in plaiting a 
man's hair, and I was told that this was a regular custom among 
them ; indeed, all those around us had their hair plaited in a similar 
manner, which uniformity, and the Ovahs being about the same 
height, had a curious and striking effect. 

Respecting the intercourse between the province of Ovah and 
the coast, there are no roads, the paths are very bad, and in some 
places where they pass over swamps are even dangerous. In 
the mountainous parts the streams, too, are rapid, and rendered 
difficult by the many large stones and stumps in their beds ; 
in "some places, indeed, they are only to be crossed by means of 
trees felled to facilitate the passage. I had an opportunity of ob- 
serving the ingenuity of the Ovahs in constructing a floating-bridge. 
It was very simply done. A short spar of moderate thickness 
was placed in the rear of two shrubs, so that each might act as a 
prop to the end of it ; a twisted cable formed of creepers was fixed 
to the centre of the spar, this cable was taken to the opposite 
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bank by an Ovab, who swam across the stream and fastened it to 
a spar placed in a similar manner on the other side. This opera- 
tion was repeated for a second cable to mark out the breadth of 
the intended bridge, and these cables when tightened were made 
to appear a little above the surface of the water. Having advanced 
thus far, they proceeded to make fascines of the paper plant and 
underwood near at hand, of a length to occupy the breadth be- 
tween the two cables ; and placing them abreast of each other 
so as to form a layer — they fastened and united the whole by 
means of long plaits of the creeper, Convolvulus Madagasca- 
riensis. In like manner they formed the next layer, and so on till 
they had completed the bridge ; by which 20,000 natives passed 
to the opposite bank, a distance of 120 feet. 

The commerce of the capital, or Thanaan-arive, is chiefly 
carried on by means of a river called Betsibooka. This is a very 
considerable river, and about fifteen miles from its mouth expands 
over a wide extent of country, encircling small islands, and emp- 
tying itself into Bembatooka Bay, which, at its entrance, is free 
from rocks and sand-banks ; and at the anchorage off the town of 
Majunga ships may ride well sheltered in seven fathoms, good 
holding ground. The lat. of Majunga is lo° 44' S., and long. 
46° 13' £., the variation of the compass being about 15° W. 
Bembatooka Bay is capable of containing the largest fleet. There- 
is a channel by which vessels drawing fifteen feet water can pro- 
ceed about fifteen miles up the bay ; and thence to the mouth of 
the river Betsibooka, a distance of ten miles, the whole may be 
considered to form an extensive lagoon, the bottom of which is soft 
mud and quartzose sand. In spring tides the water rises twenty 
feet at the mouth of the Betsibooka, seventeen feet at the upper 
anchorage, and fourteen feet at Majunga ; and at each of these 
three places the tide runs at the rate of three and a half, two and 
three-quarters, and two miles in the hour respectively. There is 
sufficient depth of water for ships to enter Bembatooka Bay, 
whether the tide be flood or ebb ; but the spring tides cannot be 
stemmed, unless the wind is strong and fair. 

Boats are able to proceed 160 miles up the Betsibooka, to 
a place called Mahatsara, where two other rivers fall in, in 
lat. 17° 33' S. ; thence the trader has only a distance of about 
eighty-five miles to travel overland to the capital. From Majunga, 
as you proceed by the Betsibooka towards Thanaan-arive, for 
sixty miles, the country, being morassy, is well adapted for the 
culture of rice. Forty miles on, as the land becomes more ele- 
vated, the ratia-tree (Sagus rufia*) is found in great abundance ; 

* Ruphia, of Pallisot <le Beauvois. Perhaps the Raphia is in fact the Palma 
pinus of the old botanists, who knew its cones. The two species nearly resemble 
each other. The Sagus ruffia of Wildenow is described under the name of Rufia by 
Bory de St, Vincent, in his " Voyage aiix Quatre Isles de la Mer des Indes." — S. 
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thence for seventy miles a barren country intervenes ; and the re- 
maining distance of seventy-five miles to the capital affords large 
quantities of rice, sugar-cane, and cotton. 

Rice is the principal food of the natives. There are eleven 
varieties indigenous to Madagascar ; and it is cultivated either on 
high or low ground, and with little care. The land being previ- 
ously irrigated or watered, oxen are driven on it till it becomes 
soft, when the grain is sown by the women, and the growth of it 
is left to chance; yet so rich is the soil, that the produce is very 
abundant. Rice being so easily cultivated, there is always plenty 
of it, for the arable land greatly exceeds the quantity necessary for 
the population, and the king allots to each an ample portion for 
cultivation. The Sagus rufia is one of the most useful trees in 
the island, the fibres of its leaves being very ingeniously woven 
into the garments worn by the greater part of the natives. The 
saimbous and seddicks of the higher ranks are manufactured of 
silk or cotton. The silk-worms of Madagascar are of large size, 
and suspend their labyrinthine nests from the branches of trees. 
The shrub which serves to nourish them is called anibarovatri or 
ambrevatte ; it is the Cytisus cajan or angola-pea of botanists, and 
is indigenous to the island. Of the sugar-caue there are also 
several indigenous varieties. 

The Ovahs rear for themselves and families cows, sheep, fowls, 
ducks, and geese. They eat very little animal food, but chiefly 
live on vegetables. Their ordinary food I thought very palatable; 
it consisted of very white rice, dry boiled, spread on pieces of the 
Fonse leaf on the floor, and a boiled fowl in pieces put in the 
midst of it. We sat round, and with fresh gathered portions 
of the same kind of leaf to serve as plates and spoons, partook of 
it. This cleanliness gave a relish to the repast, and the rice was 
rendered peculiarly delicious by being sprinkled with a suc- 
culent well-seasoned broth, in which a fowl had been boiled. 
They used as a condiment the allspice of Madagascar, Agatho- 
phyllum aromaticum — the ravensara* of the Malagash, which name 
expresses good leaf, that is, raven, leaf, and sara, good — also the 
grand cardamum, Amomum angusiifotium — and the negro pepper 
of the Indies, Capsicum frutescens. Dishes, plates, knives, 
forks, and spoons were then not in fashion among the natives, but 
seven years afterwards I dined with the king on a service of silver. 

The fonse leaf, called also ravenala, that is, the forest f leaf, 
from its large size, is the produce of the tree Urania speciosa, which 
is indigenous in the island. The French call it l'arbre-du-voyageur; 
it is very common, often attains a great height, and, excepting that 
it throws out leaves vertically in somewhat a fan-like form, resem- 
bles the plantain (Musa). When an incision is made in its bark, 

* Ravend-mra. — Rochon, Madagascar, vol. i. pp. 273, 319. — S. 
f Iltila, forest, — Flacourt. — S. 
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it yields a glutinous juice, said to be very nourishing. The walls 
and sides of the dwellings of the natives along the coast are formed 
of the ribs of the leaves of this tree, and the leaves entire are 
placed lengthways on the roof of the building — the stems or ribs 
are then turned inwards, and attached to the rafters, so that the 
wings of the leaves, making a double fold outwards, form a covering 
that is impenetrable to rain. It is probably by reason of its great 
utility, that it is there called the traveller's tree. 

The vegetables in common use, and sold in their bazaars, con- 
sist of the manioc or cassada root (Iatropha manihot), maize or 
Indian corn, and sweet potato. These, though naturalized, have 
been imported. Of those indigenous are the Dioscorea acu- 
leafa, cambar, or prickly yam — and another species Dioscorea 
bulbifera, called by the Ovahs koffekee ; the eatable arum, Arum 
esculentum, or bread-fruit; and many varieties of plantain (Musa 
paradisiaca) ; likewise the Marunfa Madagascariensis, which is 
known in the island as the galanga, and by the Ovahs under the 
name of thavoole or arrowroot; it is much esteemed, and found 
to be very nutritious. 

There are also eleven varieties of tobacco indigenous in the 
island. In the lifetime of Radama's father the use of this weed was 
prohibited on pain of slavery or death ; but not so when Radama 
came to Tamatave in 1817, for permission was then given to the 
Ovahs to partake of it, and it was curious to observe with what 
eagerness they sought this luxury. They are also fond of ardent 
spirits. 

Generally speaking, however, the Ovahs, from their plain manner 
of living, arrive at a great age. Eighty years is not uncommon, 
and some of them live even to a hundred. This they are enabled 
to calculate by reference to the forked posts set up at their cir- 
cumcision feasts ; and their ideas of time are further regulated by 
the revolutions of the moon. They compute in days, weeks, and 
months, for which they have names corresponding with those in 
our almanac. 

One day, as 1 was taking a walk through the village of Tama- 
tave, a native passed me carrying a lad who had been circumcised. 
My friend Mr. Hastie informed me that at a neighbouring village 
he had observed a forked post with horns tied in the division ; and 
upon inquiry he was told, and afterwards ascertained, that when 
the rice was gathered in the chieftains of the villages hold a feast, 
when all male children above ten months of age, and who have 
not previously submitted to the operation, are brought by their 
parents and circumcised. At the ceremony a bull is tied with 
a cord passing through the fork of a forked stick, or post, and 
is sacrificed. Every housekeeper in the village contributes to the 
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feast, and makes a present to the chieftain. The horns of the bull 
are afterwards placed on the post, and the festival concludes by 
the aged relating remarkable occurrences that have taken place on 
similar occasions ; whilst the young dance, play on the valleyah, 
and sing. The favourite amusement, perhaps, is playing on the 
valleyah, which is a joint of bamboo with its epidermis raised in 
narrow strips all round, which are severally elevated by a small 
stick or bridge at each end. These strings (if they may be so 
called) are about an inch apart, and occupy the length between 
two knots. The sounds drawn from them seemed to me to re- 
semble the pealing of bells. The Ovahs sometimes sit perched 
on large stones or rocks, and often continue in the same posture 
for hours, relating details of war and feats of their ancestors. 
They are very fond of conversing on the conquests made by 
their chieftains, and when they are desirous of evincing their joy 
they do so by clamorous laughter, clapping of hands, dancing — 
that is, taking a side step to the left, then two to the right, and a 
fourth to the first position — singing and playing merrily on the 
valleyah ; and, when the parties are able, they obtain gunpowder 
(which is only procured at an exorbitant price), and with it also 
loudly proclaim their felicity. They have a game called knocks, 
and another cat; the latter is played with many small balls on an 
oblong board containing thirty-two holes. The gymnastics in use, 
by way of recreation, are kicking each other, holding bulls and 
bullocks, and casting themselves between their horns, in order to 
grasp at their throat — in which sport they show great resolution 
and expertness. 

The Ovahs formerly were seldom afflicted with sickness, unless 
in old age ; but lately the small-pox has crept in among them, 
and carried off many of the inhabitants of this populous province. 
Mr. Hastie was the first who applied vaccination, and wonderfully 
succeeded in staying the rapid progress of the disease. The 
closely-wooded tracts, separating the Ovah country from the 
coast, have not the advantage of a free circulation of air, and the 
sun draws from the moist decayed vegetable soil a noxious vapour, 
which acts powerfully on the frame of the traveller, at a time too 
when he is least prepared to bear it, after traversing swamps, 
morasses, and lakes. These lakes owe their formation to the small 
portion of river water which passes into the sea during the dry 
season, as its current, from the slight declivity of the ground (the 
mountainous land being quite in the interior of the island), has not 
sufficient power to completely disgorge itself, or remove the bar of 
sand formed on the coast by the effect of the tides during the 
S.W. monsoon. When a sheet of water is formed in consequence, 
and lies stagnant, it becomes impregnated with decayed vegetable 
matter which the streams bring into it ; and is only at length re- 
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moved by the opposite or N.E. monsoon, when the fall of rain 
affords a sufficient body of water to overcome all obstacles ; in the 
meantime, however, an impure air is generated which affects 
visitors and even the inhabitants, and renders the coast of Ma- 
dagascar very unhealthy — so that foreigners, after crossing the 
lakes near the coast, and passing through such wooded tracts, are, 
on their arrival in the interior, afflicted by intermittent fevers and 
agues. The Malgash themselves call one of the provinces of the 
island Mdtetane, which signifies, Mate to die, and Tane land, or 
the Land of Death. This province is situated on the east coast to 
the south of Tamatave ; in 23° S. lat. 

The year before I went to Madagascar, that is in 1816, his Ex- 
cellency Sir Robert Farquhar sent a party of our countrymen, 
consisting of thirty-two persons to Thanaan-arive on a mission 
to Rad&ma. The party arrived safely at the capital ; but the day 
after they were afflicted with a disease producing fainting fits, 
swellings on various parts of the legs and body, ague and fever; 
and so powerful was this disorder, that only eleven of the party 
returned to Tamalave to relate the sad fate which had befallen 
their comrades. Three even of this number died on their passage 
to Mauritius; and in six months from the period of the expedi- 
tion's setting out only five were alive, and four of these were in a 
very sickly state. To which I may add, that among all my friends 
and acquaintances, who either accompanied me or visited Mada- 
gascar during my stay in Mauritius, which was for a period of 
eight years, only two or three have survived. 

Grief among the Ovahs is demonstrated by a solemn deport- 
ment, with a frequent recurrence to the valleyah, over which a 
few sentences are repeated in a melancholy tone, accompanied by 
appropriate notes, and followed by a grave pause, desponding air, 
and a recital of the calamity suffered. In case of death, sorrow is 
shewn by loosening the hair from its plaits, and testifying by action, 
behaviour, and a gloomy colour of dress, the deepest affliction. It 
was a law of the Ovahs that no member of the king's family should 
approach a dead body, or the spot on which it might be laid ; yet, 
on the occasion of Mr. Hastie's death, which happened at Tha- 
naan-arive, Rad&ma, to the astonishment of his people, attended the 
funeral, and followed the corpse to the grave. The exclamation in 
consequence was, " Never was any man so beloved and respected 
by our king !" On this point, however, I shall allow Radama to 
speak for himself. In his letter to SirLowry Cole, then governor 
of Mauritius, dated Thanaan-arive, 26th October, 1 820, he says, 
" I have the painful and lamentable duty of informing your Excel- 
lency that James Hastie, Esq., the enlightened and faithful agent 
of your government, is no more, liy his wise counsels, and his 
promptitude always to assist the needy and distressed, he has not 
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only attached himself to me more and more every year, but also to 
my people, who lament his loss as a friend and as a father. In 
order to show my regard for him and my sorrow at his loss, I 
directed that every thing in my power should be done to his honor 
as soon as he died, and I gave him as honourable a funeral as 
could be done in my country.' 

One of the principal impediments to intercourse with the Ovah 
country arises from no use being yet made of cattle for either draft 
or burden ; but the different provinces of the island are very sus- 
ceptible of improvement; and rice and corn might be cultivated 
to a very considerable extent. Many of the inhabitants might also 
be employed in opening the bosom of the earth, and working its 
abundant treasures of iron-ore, potter's clay, plumbago, and tin ; 
and more attention might be paid to the breeding of cattle. The 
Ovahs carry on a trade, both by barter and with money; that by 
barter chiefly consisting of slaves, rice, and cattle, which are ex- 
changed for arms, clothes, and ammunition ; that by money, of 
all sorts of other things, as scents, baubles, and the like. I visited 
the bazaar at Radama's encampment up the B6tsibooka river, 
where the Ovahs were selling meat, a variety of vegetables, and 
also beads and trinkets ; but the act of a money-changer sur- 
prised me much, who gave me, in exchauge for a Spanish dollar, 
not only its weight in silver, consisting of about sixty pieces of dol- 
lars cut up, but also several other pieces equal in value to 4 per 
cent, profit. We found, however, on our return to Majunga that, 
among the Arabs and merchants there, the dollar cut into pieces 
less than one-eighth was of no value beyond its intrinsic worth ; or 
rather was not taken as a medium of exchange at all ; and it was 
probably on this account, and in order to obtain the dollar whole, 
for commercial purposes, that a per centage was given into the 
bargain. The smallest money current at Tamatave is a crube or 
quarter of a dollar. The Ovahs, however, take every descrip- 
tion of silver in any state by weight — and indeed for silver coin 
they show so much partiality that it is the best medium of traffic 
for provisions and other supplies. The price of slaves used 
to depend entirely on circumstances. Previously to the prohibition 
of this traffic they were sold in the interior at from eight to twenty 
dollars, a small portion being always paid in money, and the 
balance in cloth, at nearly treble its cost in Mauritius, or gun- 
powder or arms at six times their cost. This was not above one- 
third the price that slaves were sold for on the coast. 

From the slave trade the Ovahs realised considerable wealth ; 
but Radama put an end, or greatly assisted to abolish it in Mada- 
gascar, and published a proclamation, addressed to the inhabitants, 
setting forth, " That none of them were ignorant of the friend- 
ship they enjoyed with Sir Robert Farquhar, the governor of 
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Mauritius, and the devoted attachment they had vowed to him, 
whose attention had been directed to increase their happiness and 
prosperity by sending them people to teach them arts and industry 
unknown to them before, also to defend them against their ene- 
mies, and to prevent famine by extensive cultivation. They were 
happier and safer (continued Raddma) since the establishment 
of British influence in their country, and they ought to be grateful 
to his Excellency who had procured for them these blessings. 
His will therefore was — that if any of his subjects, or persons de- 
pending on his power, should after that (October, 1817) be guilty 
of selling any slave or other person, for the purpose of being trans- 
ported from the Island of Madagascar, such person should be 
punished by being reduced to slavery himself, and his property 
should be confiscated." His subjects who possessed slaves were 
directed to employ them in planting rice and other provisions, and 
in taking care of their flocks, in collecting bees-wax and gums, 
and in manufacturing cloths and other articles which they could 
sell; and the king set them the first example by abandoning the 
tax which was payable to him upon the sales of slaves for exporta- 
tion. It was usual also for the Ovahs, once a year, to make an attack 
upon the Sultan of Johanna* and the Comoro Islands for the pur- 
pose of obtaining slaves : but Radama now prohibited this also. 

Radama, at this period, had obtained, through the medium of 
trade, about twenty thousand stand of arms. In 1817, about 
three hundred Ovahs, forming the king's bodyguard, were clothed 
in uniform, and under military discipline ; but some thousands were 
supplied with muskets to appear as soldiers, who, when reviewed 
before us, looked more like an armed mob, running wild, than 
soldiers. In a few years afterwards, however, on again visiting the 
king's encampment, a very great improvement was visible in their 
organization, and thousands appeared as regular troops. 

The regal power was at this time hereditary in the line of 
Radama's family : the secondary powers were elective, and chosen 
from his allies or subordinate chieftains. All possessions belonged 
to, and were at the immediate disposal of the king ; but he was 
never known to disturb those to whom property was once 
granted. When a parent died, the elder of the family succeeded 
to the whole of his property ; and if he had not land sufficient to 
maintain all his family, he applied to the kiug, who gave him the 
use of any further quantity he asked for, on condition that he would 
cultivate it. But in case the family became extinct, the property 
reverted to the king. Requests for land were always accompanied 
by a present. 

A tithe or tenth part of the produce of all land was paid 
to the king, who was also the high priest. An offering was like- 

* Properly Henzu&n. — Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. p. 77, 8vo. ed. — S. 
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wise made at all times on approaching his person, which I had 
an opportunity of witnessing, when the followers of Ratafike and 
Rahove escorted those princes into the presence of Raddma, on 
which occasion they gave rupees and dollars in testimony of fealty, 
or by way of homage, thereby acknowledging his majesty. 

The province of Ovah is not liable to that petty warfare which 
frequently caused the low country people to abandon their 
homes. The natives were always admitted to the presence of the 
king to report cases of oppression ; and Radama, though despotic, 
caused such complaints to be investigated with care. Women 
were not excluded from having a share in public affairs, and they 
were their own advocates on all personal concerns ; yet so little 
did the men acknowledge the consequence of the female sex, 
that they imposed on them all laborious work. 

Treason, murder, theft, and falsehood to the king, or his dele- 
gate, were punished by death or slavery : the latter was awarded 
for many other offences, and some crimes were punished by fine 
and imprisonment. Among the Ovahs, however, murders were 
scarcely known, though poisonings sometimes occurred, being 
effected by the nut of the Cerbera tanguin or tanguin tree. There 
was a superstitious custom among them, often productive of fatal 
consequences. A native, being accused of a heinous crime, was 
given of the fruit of the tanguin ; if he died, he was supposed to 
have been guilty ; if he recovered, innocent. And another of their 
punishments was that of taking a criminal to the brow of the hill 
on which the city (of Thanaan-arive) was built, and thence casting 
him down headlong. 

In 1817 the Holy Scriptures were not known among the Ovahs, 
and I am not aware that any place was especially frequented by 
them for the purpose of Divine worship. 

At the close of each year, at a festival called Faunrouan, Ra- 
dama, as high priest, distributed many bullocks among his people, 
and sacrificed a young spotted heifer at the tombs of his ancestors; 
when tasting its blood he returned thanks to God, whom he called 
the perfumed king. It was usual for him to go through a similar 
ceremony at the tomb of his father, on his return from a victorious 
expedition. 

The effect on the mind of Radama, when he first looked on the 
sea, on approaching the shores of Tamatave, was also that of in- 
tense veneration ; and the result was the usual sacrifice, soliciting 
thereby supreme protection for his people, to a few of whom he 
granted permission to plunge into the sea. And after these men 
had amused themselves for some time, diving into, and making 
their appearance again beyond the surf, they returned into Ra- 
d&ma's presence, in order to intimate that this sacrifice had been 
propitious to his wishes. 
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The ompatnonsaVous,* or wise men, have great influence over 
the Ovahs, who are very superstitious, and place great confidence in 
divination. They consult their skids, that is, some sand put into a 
plate in which characters are traced, and a meaning attached to 
them of their own interpretation. And they also place much faith 
in the amulets with which they are wont to decorate their persons. 
Under the symbol of fire they have an undefined idea of the Deity. 
There is a hot-spring, situated about the ninth day's journey, or 
one hundred and ten miles between Tamatave and the Ovah pro- 
vince, called Raunamafaun, which signifies hot water (ranu- 
mafen, water hot). Radama, on his return to his capital, paid 
homage at this spring. 

With regard to marriage, there was never an instance of a female 
withholding herself from the person pointed out by the king ; and 
she generally accepted the man proposed by her parents. Many 
children were bespoke at a tender age, and girls often disposed of 
themselves without their parents' consent : in either of these cases 
the parents seldom interfered, and when their authority was exerted 
the man, if rich, gave the girl's parents a sheep, and, if poor, in 
proportion to his means. 

Polygamy was tolerated, and a man might possess, with the 
approbation of his senior wife, and sanction of the king, on pay- 
ing the customary tribute, as many women as he could support, 
and dismiss any or all of them, on making a provision for each, and 
paying a further tribute. These tributes, amounting to a con- 
siderable sum, were collected by persons under the king's autho- 
rity. There was no particular form attending the naming of a 
child, but this generally related to some occurrence that happened 
on or about the birth, and was afterwards often changed by the 
parents. Circumcision is their type of baptism. 

On the death of an Ovah, bis body was interred in the burial 
place of his fathers. And in consequence of this custom the people, 
when proceeding on the expeditions which took place between 
1817 and ] 824, entered into a solemn agreement with one ano- 
ther to bring back the bones of such as might be killed, to be thus 
buried ; and they were faithful in their endeavours to perform this 
kind office, till the weight of the burden and state of the bones 
became so obnoxious as to produce fever, which terminated in 
their own death. This happened to such an extent, that Radama 
deemed it necessary to abolish this practice ; and at length fully 
persuaded his people, that although the bones lay not with their 
ancestors, and in the place of their nativity, yet, being buried in 
Madagascar, they were still interred in their own country. 

* Sorcerers, magicians — (Flucourt's Vocabulary) : monsavu is magic; ompamon- 
savu, one who practises sorcery. — S. 
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The corpse generally lies three days previously to interment; 
and during that period beef, in proportion to the wealth of the 
deceased, is distributed to the poorer people who attend. The 
near relatives prepare the grave, which is generally lined with 
rough timber ; the corpse is enveloped in the best covering that 
was in the possession of the deceased ; and having been lowered 
into the grave, is sprinkled with sand. If the grave is that of 
an eminent person, some money is put into it, and some horns 
on poles placed over it ; but in every case the spot is marked 
out by a heap of stones, or an enclosure of wooden fence. 

On the death of Radama, which happened on the 24th July, 
1828, his subjects became plunged in the deepest affliction. The 
town of Thanaan-arive was represented to have had a most melan- 
choly appearance — the houses shut up — silence every where pre- 
vailing, interrupted only by deep lamentations and sighs of the 
people — and men, women, and children, of all ranks and ages, 
with their hair loosened from plaits, or their heads shaved, in token 
of their deep despair and mourning. Twenty thousand oxen were 
sacrified to his manes, and there were buried in his Mausoleum 
gold and silver vases, the most costly weapons, magnificent 
watches, clocks, and jewels — numerous portraits, among others 
one of our late Sovereign George IV., and one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars in gold and silver coins and ingots. All which 
offerings at his shrine, and including his coffin, made of fourteen 
thousand dollars, were estimated to amount in value to the sum of 
sixty thousand pounds sterling. 

Radama was the first chieftain in Madagascar who assumed the 
title of king — he was known to his people under the name of Ra- 
dama, Lahi Manzaka, or Radama, King of Men.* When I met 
him the second time, that is, in July, 1824, in Bembatooka Bay, 
he had subdued, in the course of seven years, the greater part of 
the immense Island of Madagascar, and had stationed military 
forces in the several provinces for the purpose of exacting obe- 
dience to his laws. He is now dead ; — and thus terminated the 
career of a most extraordinary and enterprising man — one of the 
latest of whose requests to me was, that I would publish to my 
countrymen what 1 had seen to interest me in Madagascar. 

T. L. L. 

* Rather the Public Judge : manzaka signifies to administer the law — (Flacourt). 
A valuable and very learned paper, by M. Jacquet, ' On the Language and Litera- 
ture of the Malegasses,' is given in the ' Nouveau Journal Asiatique,' No. IX. 
p. 97.— S. 



